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aquese: should have an intimation that the word is archaic. 

disponer: should have the additional meaning 'to command,' 
'deliver one's orders' (see Act IV, 11. 66 and 370). 

If the past participle enojado is to be included there seems 
to be no reason' to omit enojos (Act III, 1. 185), especially as the 
meaning here, 'boredom,' is somewhat unusual. 

oprimen (same line) might be guessed at, but probably no 
student of the grade for which the book is intended would be 
able to guess at the meaning of serallo (Act I, 1. 284). 

suponer: add to the meanings given 'to feign,' 'pretend' (Act 
IV, 1.315) 

vos, vosotros: vos is archaic in Castilian except in certain special 
cases; also vosotros is not, as seems to be indicated, used in address- 
ing one person. 

Misprints are few. I have noticed the following: 

page XXXII, near the end, for Pineyro read Pineyro 

p. 21, 1. 8, for ese read ise 

p. 39, 1. 495, for disminuido read disminuido 

p. 41, 1. 538, for espiro read expird 

p. 42, 1. 579, for Jerusalem read Jerusalen 

p. 50, 1. 771, for esignara read resignara 

p. 60, 1. 269, for eso read esa 

p. 61, 1. 271, for para read pdra (the usual accentuation of the 
verb) 

p. 76, 1. 189, for El read El. 

The details noted dp not materially impair the usefulness of 
this very satisfactory edition of a fine Romantic play. 

Arthur L. Owen 
Kansas State University 



MODERN FRENCH COMPOSITION. By Philippe de la 
Rochelle, Columbia University. G. P. Putnam's Sons, 
New York and London. 1920. 

II faut itre philosophe, car de petites miseres seront un peu par- 
tout semtes sur vos pas. (Page 44.) 

The author has a new method to propose for teaching French 
Composition and Conversation, and this book is designed to 
enable others to obtain the same results he has been obtaining in 
his own classes. Nevertheless, in its present form, this book will 
never make for the success of the method. For students to learn 
accuracy they must have before them dependable books. When 
they find, after writing out one of the exercises in this book, using 
with all care all the suggestions therein incorporated, that half 
of what they have written is impossible French, they are not apt 
to have much further confidence or courage. 
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A new method needs explanation. When a teacher puts into 
a composition book two or three thousand idiomatic and colloquial 
expressions, chosen at random, and grouped arbitrarily according 
to the standard, often vague, known as "association of ideas," 
we should expect some definite directions or suggestions for using 
them. There is a four page preface, little short of incomprehen- 
sible, containing passages such as these: 

"We do believe in an active method or process of sifting ideas and 
vocabulary — from an isolated word to a complete sentence — and that in 
all classes. It is no waste of energy, cultivating a taste for selecting 
the most usual locutions — either by a collective or individual combina- 
tion. Herein lies the real test both for class and individual researches. 

''. . . two things are required: the material used in construction 
and the mode of constructing. 

"Must we not always collect our thoughts, and observe and compare 
until the whole subject matter is thoroughly digested? All mental 
development is exacting, yet pleasant, the more we feel {while jotting 
down on paper the simplest ideas, even on familiar subjects) that in 
our minds a little but growing light begins to dawn, as if by magict" 

There follow two pages on How to Use this Book with the 
Modern French Grammar (by the same author; cf. M. L. J., IV, 
P. 260). Here again, the open minded teacher, in search of 
guidance, will be disappointed. The first of the "valuable hints," 
as the author calls them, is the following: 

"Under the heading: nationalites , p. 1, the parentheses: (-e) 
denote the feminine of a proper noun-^-(and likewise that of an 
adjective) for instance: amiricain (-e), if used as such; and the 
omission of the same: (-e) simply means that the noun ending in -e, 
remains thus for either gender." 

Any high school freshman should know this at the end of the 
second month of his first modern language. 

The composition books that have given the best results have 
been those in which a reasonable number of good idioms, gradually 
introduced in connected passages of clear French, have been 
repeated and worked over in the succeeding English passages 
for translation; books in which a maximum of vocabulary is 
repeated until the student is acquainted with it from all angles. 

In Mr. de la Rochelle's book there is little or no connection 
between successive passages; there is even little or no connection 
between the various paragraphs of one passage. It is not a 
composition book; it is a dictionary of idioms, arranged in a way 
so unsystematic and haphazard as to bewilder and discourage. 

The outstanding fault is irrelevancy: irrelevancy in the group- 
ing of the long lists of idioms; in the connected passages, both 
French and English; in the titles and the subject matter below 
them; in the prefaces; and in the punctuation. The whole book 
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shows haste in preparation. There are misprints, incorrect 
translations, bad English, bad French, and the most fantastic 
and bewildering punctuation since the days of "Lord" Timothy 
Dexter. 

Lack of space prevents my noting all the errors. The following 
may be taken as characteristic: 

Page 5, 1. 22: le pelit dtjeuner du matin. Omit du matin. The 
French, like other nations, breakfast only in the morning. 

Page 6, second paragraph of French: Mon voisin croit que c'est 
plutdt un bruit de cricelle — rattle (replacing the bell on Holy 
Thursday and Good Friday). La cloche filie — cracked bell dans 
la Salle d'IncUpendance — d Philadelphie ne ferait un "potin" 
(grand bruit) aussi soudain et aussi inattendu! Hier (au) soir, avant 
de me dishabiller — undressing, je I'avais montl — wound it et plact 
sur la table de nuit. 

This is a typical paragraph. The English should be either 
solely in the vocabulary or else in footnotes. If it must absolutely 
find a place in the midst of the text it should be either in paren- 
thesis or between dashes. Monti should be remontl, and the /' 
before avais refers to nothing at all except la cloche fMSef 

Page 6, 1. 22. Je me fais des lotions A grande eau sur tout le 
corps is translated I splash water all over my body. 

1. 18. Vous avez dormi la grasse matinte: better vous avezfait la 
grasse matinte. 

1. 19. Insensibilise-t-on le malade evidently refers to the black- 
jack method. 

Page 12, 1. 1 of English: announcements should be advertise- 
ments. 

1. 2 of English. Now, having just given notice to the superin- 
tendent of leaving our present living rooms. . . . Living rooms is wrong 
for lodgings or apartments. If this were translated according to 
the vocabulary, it would read: Or, venant de donner congg au 
girant de quitter . . ., which is not French. It should be, and the 
vocabulary altered to match: Or, venant d'avertir le g&rant que nous 
quittions. . Of course actuel means present and not new, as it says 
in the text. 

Page 13, 1. 26. Bain de siege does not mean bathtub seat (!) but 
sitzbath. 

Page 14, sentence 13. Le dicket du colon should be du dtchet 
de colon 

Sentence 15. Dtpenser follement is used of money and not of 
time. 

Page 18, 1. 1 of English. Should you choose to board, you might 
be subjected to a certain want of liberty. This eminently colloquial 
sentence is evidently to be thus translated, according to the 
information furnished; Si on choisissait de prendre ses repas, on 
pourrait Ure astreint a une certaine sujition. 
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1. 8. You would thus soon improve the study of French and pre- 
cisely as it is spoken. This is not English. 

1. 14. The food itself more simple and (-y) more wholesome. 
This is intended for a sentence. It is interesting to speculate how 
y is to be appended to the word et. 

1. 23. This sentence, translated according to directions, begins: 
Le mieux de trouver une pension/ 

Page 22. Exemplified, witnessed, give an impetus to, main thing, 
business hours, if need be, congested corners, per regulations, to meet 
half way, to give right of way, all omitted in the vocabulary. 

Page 24, 1. 17. Companion friends, whatever it means, does 
not mean entourage. 

Page 25, 1. 1 of questionnaire. Serrle avec une boucle. Could 
he mean sangUe? 

Page 27, last line. De face is wrong. En face. 

Page 28, 1. 15. Prohibition times provokes my thirst. 

Page 29, 1. 3. Lamps are being lighted. As we- emerge from 
them. . 

1. 5. We cross villages for 'we pass by or through. 

Page 36, 1. 2. J'ai beau Ichapper ma montre should bej'ai beau 
laisser Ichapper ma montre or why not j'ai beau laisser tomber. .? 

Page 38, 1. 16. A few stamps — although you may get them cheaper 
on the steamer and save on tips! (The exclamation point is the 
author's.) 

Page 41. Title. Langue courante. The first sentence contains 
a veiled reference to the title. 

Page 43. Title. Everyday French. No reference whatever to 
the subject in the passage. The last sentence is: Now, as to the 
Revolution of 1789, some critics admit that it has given rise to a new 
era in form of humanity, which is not English. 

Page 46, 1. 17 of English. Prie a is wrong. 

Page 51. Title. Baggage Checking Office is neither English nor 
a translation of the French. 

Page 75, 1. 19 of English: Expenses incurred by having such 
articles often reach high rates. 

Some examples of the "connected" passages for translation 
should be given: 

Page 38, 1. 19: What is the use of carrying such a lot of useless 
things along, some may ask. Besides it is a great satisfaction to 
keep everybody busy during your trip, especially your valet! your 
porter or one who does not believe in adding to his salary. As to guides, 
Baedeker is out of date, and it is wiser to get a living one — at a bar- 
gain! There are certain methods of teaching languages in a few 
lessons — a good guide murders them all. As trains are often late, 
you may dispense with all official timetables. 

Page 22: Visitors, or any New Yorker (new-yorkais [sic]) may 
either cross the city by the subway or the elevated trains, or again 
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circumnavigate it.. Does not the very thought of it make you shudder? 
It takes little time however to cross over (then the Hudson river) — 
not only underground and in the rock or in the tunnels, but one 
hundred feet under water. 

Page 58, 1. 3: The fireman pokes the fire and the engineer watches 
every movement in the right direction! (The exclamation point is 
the author's.) 

1. 11: Did you ever hear that sharp whistle — on any French 
engine? No wonder the great Benjamin Franklin was fond of even a 
small whistle. Fancy, too, an engine without a whistle! 

Courtney Bruerton 
Dartmouth College 

FIRST SPANISH READER. By Aurelio M. Espinosa, XIII 
+ 265 pages, Sanborn & Company, 1920. 

During the last few years there has been evidence of a growing 
realization on the part of college professors of the peculiar needs 
and difficulties of school pupils and a willingness to prepare books 
especially for them. In the present volume Professor Espinosa 
has prepared a book primarily intended for use in junior high 
schools, or in the first year of high school. 

Text and exercises comprise 33 lessons, covering 149 pages. 
The amount is ample for a year's work. Both text and exercises 
are simple and well adapted to the age of the pupils. Teachers 
who like to have the grammar lessons given and discussed in 
Spanish will find here the necessary vocabulary as well as a series 
of questions in Spanish upon the points of grammar taken up. 
A section of 26 pages is devoted to a series of English passages 
for translation into Spanish. There is a good verb appendix and 
an unusually complete and helpful vocabulary. There are good 
maps and illustrations and the general make-up of the page — 
with its clear type and good paper — deserves special commenda- 
tion. 

In the exercises, one is impressed by the practical value of 
those given on pages 137-139, 144-145, and 147-149. Simple, 
careful drill on the uses of prepositions is, however, often neglected. 
The memorizing of such "Modismos" as are given on these pages 
is infinitely more valuable than the memorizing of proverbs so 
often recommended. 

As for the questions, one is impressed by their abundance and 
variety; also their sanity. No one type is worked to death. Long, 
hard questions, calling for long, involved answers, are here con- 
spicuous by their absence. 

In the vocabulary, irregular forms of verbs are listed with 
great fulness. In the case of radical changing verbs the indication 
(ie) for convertir and the like seems hardly sufficient. Under such 



